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ning in the efforts of citizen groups. 
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In his book The Planning Function in Urban 
Government, Robert Walker shows the genesis of plan- 
The Associa- 
tion for the Improvement and Adornment of San Fran- 
cisco sponsored the 1905 plan for that city. The 
famous Burnham plan for Chicago in 1909 was com- 
missioned by the Merchants' Club and the Commercial 
Club. The early city plans:for St. Louis, Dallas, 
Des Moines, and many other cities were initiated 
in the same manner. 

From the citizen planning group, the next step 
was to the semi-autonomous planning board. Walker 
points out that this development is natural and has 
taken place in practically all municipal functions. 
First, development of the new service by private 
organizations; second, pressure on the government 
to take over the activity; and third, government 
administration by an autonomous or semi-autonomous 
board. 

For the fourth stage of evolution, Walker says, 
"Most, of these services are later integrated with 
the other governmental activities and deprived of 
their initial autonomy, in spite of their resistance 
to such change." Finally, he steps outside the role 
of dispassionate observer and says, "It is high time 
that planning agencies were established firmly with- 
in the hierarchy of municipal government." 

Whether or not Professor Walker's admonition 
was heeded, we can certainly report that his des- 





) cription of the evolutionary steps is accurate, and 


planning is rapidly moving into the official family. 

For a@ number of years there has been a gradual 
change from the original planning board idea to the 
planning department, a part of the official family 
reporting to the chief executive. There have been 
charter revisions, reorganizations, new ordinances. 
There have also been many planning staffs pulled 
into the city government with no formal action -- 
merely because the chief executive and the planning 
director have discovered close cooperation to be 
more effective than an apartheid policy. 

Currently, however, there is integration of 
Planning into administration at a stepped up rate. 
AS &@ major cause we can point directly to urban 
renewal. 


Urban renewal, because of its origin from a 
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slum clearance-public housing background, in many 
cities became an operation in the housing authority. 
In other cities, new agencies were created. In Chi- 
cago, for example, during the transition era, when 
"slum clearance" had given way to "urban redevelop- 
ment ," a land clearance commission was set up. 
Later, Chicago established a Community Conservation 
Board to handle urban renewal. To try to keep these 
and several related agencies from riding off in all 
directions, the mayor of Chicago appointed a "hous- 
ing coordinator." 

The federal government early recognized that 
urban renewal was much different from its predeces- 
sors. In the way that administrative law is made, 
two words, "workable program," were expanded to 
suggest municipal action in a number of fields be- 
yond those involved in the primitive slum clearance- 
public housing area: zoning, subdivision control, 
thoroughfare planning, even law enforcement. 

Urban renewal is still in the throes of experi- 
ment. Nevertheless, each day it is more apparent 
that basically it is the same as ordinary urban 
development with one changed dimension. The change 
is in the dimension of time. 

In urban renewal, all the natural urban pro- 
cesses are speeded up. The long needed utility inm- 
provements are made. Obsolescent schools are re- 
placed. Street changes and traffic rerouting that 
might have taken several years are all accomplished 
within a brief period. Inspection and law enforce- 
ment that were going along at an ordinary pace are 
telescoped into a rapid concentrated effort. Even 
the forces of natural decay are accelerated with 
wrecking bar and steel ball. 

Before urban renewal it was possible for city 
administrators to adapt to urban change without 
worrying too much about planning. The rate at which 
plans were produced was slow, but so were the pro- 
cesses of growth and decay. In spite of gloomy 
predictions, very few cities became ghost towns 
because they failed to plan. 

But when the urban processes are condensed in 
time, the cross-relationships, the ramifications 
and implications, the pop-up there when you push 
down here -- all these show up clearly. The execu- 
tive and legislature are asked to make decisions 
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in one year that formerly could have been stalled 
for 20 years. The need is urgent for all the tech- 
nical help you can muster. 

If to this pressure of urban renewal we add 
the pressure of suburban growth -- another natural 
process now happening at an accelerated rate -- we 
see what is behind the move to bring planning closer 
to administrative action. 

Planners also are having to learn to adjust to 
the new pattern. No longer can they afford to wait 
"until the master plan is completed," the master 
plan that has been five years in the making and 
will take at least five years more. 

Today is Friday. Council meets Tuesday night. 
The mayor has to have the answer before council meet- 
ing. If you need more basic data, more analysis, 
more correlation, more research, you had better 
arrange to get it all done between now and Tuesday. 

There is no doubt that planning is moving into 
Professor Walker*s final evolutionary stage, to be- 
come a real working part of city government. Forces 
that push it in this direction will increase, rather 
than diminish. The planner who cannot accommodate 
to this new position will have a rough time. Some 
can already testify to this. 

It may be more difficult to advise sound deci- 
sions when we are under pressure, more difficult 
than we thought it would be under the scriptural 
authority we attributed to the master plan we were 
making. But I am not convinced of this. I think 
planning is at last finding its proper place. ( DOH) 





VAGUE LANGUAGE IS MEANINGLESS 


A great many zoning ordinances in the 
United States use vague language intended to 
cover unknown situations. A common phruse is: 
"Other similar businesses, trades or uses which 
in the opinion of the council are not more ob- 
noxious or detrimental to the welfare of the 
particular commmity than the businesses, trades 
or uses herein in this section enumerated." 
A California court held in 4 case summarized in 
the February ZONING DIGEST that such language 
is meaningless on the grounds that "No person 
can know what use is or is not permitted under 
the terms of the item, and no procedure is pre- 
scribed whereby it may be ascertained." 

In another case covered in the February 
DIGEST, & special use permit was held invalid. 
One court held that a board of appeals may not 
rezone property. A federal court decided that 
it will not construe a state zoning act. A 
court held that a home occupation includes a 
nursery school. One case involved the effect 
of zoning on a restrictive covenant. Still 
another dealt with the question of whether a 
permit may be withheld because of a pending 
ordinance, and the Supreme Court of Iowa held 
that an ordinance providing for the elimination 
of billboards is wconstitutional. 

ZONING DIGEST is available to subscribers 
on an annual basis. ASPO will give rates. 
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The 1955 law creating 4 metropolitan plan con- 
mission for Indianapolis and Marion County has been 
declared constitutional in an unanimous opinion of 
the Indiana Supreme Court. Eight portions of the 
law, declared unconstitutional by a superior court 
judge, have been reinstated. The metropolitan) 
agency, which has been making preparations for aj 
year pending a favorable outcome of the suit, will 
take over all planning and zoning functions in the 
county. 





New York City's board of estimate has approved 
a@ zoning amendment that will send all applications 
for construction of such large-scale projects ag 
housing developments and shopping centers to. the 
city planning commission for approval. Under the 
amendment, a large-scale project may be approved 
for any zone, but once approved it must be erected 
as planned within a specified time or the site will 
revert to the original zoning. 




















Increases in the cost of urban land have far 
exceeded the rise in the general price level, reports T 
Architectural Forum on the basis of a 15-city survey, — 
According to the findings, residential land prices a dist 
have at least tripled. In sections where utilities climt 
were already installed, the gain has been five and lendle 
sixfold. The cost of most first- and second-grade a jewe 
commercial land in the suburbs has increased at anemia 
least five or six times. Price increases for in 2.600 
dustrial land outside the city outstrip all other Mount | 
types of acreage -- as much as nine or ten times ain G. 
the 1947 market level. Pacif i. 
the pe 
Preparation of legislation that would enable inte ¢ 
Illinois metropolitan areas to set up planning p 
agencies has been authorized by the so-called Ran- be lew 
dolph Commission. The commission was established intsed 
by the legislature in 1955 to study planning anif foresi 
governmental problems of the Chicago metropolita where | 
area, Although the proposed legislation is th of a a 
outgrowth of the study of the Chicago area, a lay incom: 
would be applicable to other parts of the state revoce! 
that also have metropolitan-wide problems. T 
Chicago's Metropolitan Housing and Plannim centra 
Council aided the commission in the study, and re logica 
cently submitted a report, primarily about the fire by pasi 
Illinois counties of Cook, Lake, Will, DuPage, anij elaee « 
McHenry. However, the entire planning sre wei as the 


considered to spread across parts of seven counties of the 
in Illinois and three in northwestern Indiana. 
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City government payrolls in the "mited Stute establ 

have more than doubled and the number of city &B or ip, 
ployees has increased by more than one-fourth inf turn of 
the past ten years, according to the Bureau of tl Alamed 
Census. City payrolls for October 1956 totaled <a 
$450 million, an increase of $36.5 million over regula: 
October 1955 and of $244.2 million over Octobe. joume. 
1946. The total count of city employees was 1.3 2). 
million in October 1956, or 49,000 more than a yery +). |, 
before and 330,000 more than in 19h6. Wh 
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To its residents and to many of its visitors 
the metropolitan San Francisco Bay Area represents 
a distinctive way of living borne of its situation, 
climate, and resources. One of the world's finest 
landlocked harbors, the Bay of San Francisco is like 
a jewel ringed by a setting of narrow plains with 
mountain ranges behind them rising to heights of 
2,600 feet on Mount Tamalpais and 3,800 feet on 
Mount Diablo. A cleft in the mountains at the mile- 
wide Golden Gate connects the sheltered bay with the 
Pacific Ocean, and here since its earliest settlement, 
the peoples and cultures of the world have flowed 
into the area. 

Planning logic would have dictated that the city 
be located on the mainland side of the bay -- and 
indeed an effort was made during the gold rush by 
foresighted landowners to move it up to Suisun Bay 
where Benicia today stands. But the convenience 
of @ deep-water harbor close by the Golden Gate where 
incoming ships could quickly drop anchor fixed ir- 
revocably the location of the city. 

The railroad made a mainland location for the 
central city of the future metropolis even more 
logical, but the bay was bridged not by logic but 
by passenger ferries and freight barges. San Fran- 
cisco expanded and grew on the tip of the Peninsula 
as the financial, commercial, and cultural center 
of the area. As the gold of the Mother Lode gave 
way to the silver of the Comstock Lode, San Fran- 
cisco experienced a steady growth and became firmly 
established as the financial and distribution center 
of the West Coast. Suburban areas expanded. By the 
turn of the century ferries to Marin County, Oakland, 
Alameda, and Berkeley, and steam trains to the 
Peninsula towns in San Mateo County were carrying 
regular commuters who chose a long but leisurely 
journey to work in exchange for the delights of 
Suburban living. "Bay Region architecture" even 
then was identified by redwood and shingled houses. 

When the earth shook on the morning of April 
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By James R. McCarthy 





Phil Greene 


Photo: 


18, 1906 and broke the water mains, San Francisco 
began what many thought would be its permanent demise. 
For three days the center of the city burned, and 
only after 497 blocks covering four and one-half 
square miles in the heart of the city had been 
razed by the earthquake and fire was the destruction 
stopped by a dynamite created firebreak. The city, 
like the phoenix in its municipal seal, rose again 
from the ashes, but it was a different city. Local 
history is now classified as pre-fire and post-fire. 
The catastrophe caused many to flee to Oakland, and 
the Bay Area became a bi-nucleated urban complex, 
with Oakland and Berkeley rising to a position of 
prominence, and in some fields, dominance in the 
activities of the Bay Area. 

Today, San Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley 
hold nearly half the population of the Bay Area, 
and the metropolitan area population ranks eighth 
in the United States. San Francisco is the center 
of administrative, financial, and distributive act- 
ivities, which serve all the western states and in 
some cases the nation. A large part of the manu- 
facturing of the area is concentrated in Oakland. 
Berkeley provides, at and around the University ‘of 
California, a large part of the library and research 
facilities of the area. Within these three cities 
are six out of every ten Bay Area jobs. Thousands 
of people commute to these cities from homes in 
suburban areas, and thousands more travel from their 
homes in outlying areas to the diverse commercial 
and cultural establishments in the core cities. 

With each additional wave of migration, pop- 
ulation has overflowed from the core cities, spread- 
ing outward from the fringes of San Francisco and 
Oakland along the shores of the bay. At the same 
time, a similar radial expansion has occurred at 
the more outlying cities and towns of the area. 
In actively growing sections, such as the Peninsula 
and the East Bay, fringes of central cities and 
once outlying towns have merged and only careful 
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observation detects the origin of the parts that 


now form & continuous urban mass. In recent years 
a new kind of urbanization has taken place, espe- 
cially in t&e Santa Clara Valley. This has been 
an explosive phenomenon, which haés scattered new 
residential subdivisions among the farms and orch- 
ards in a wholly disconnected pattern. Separated 
from each other and often at great distances from 
established urban centers, these subdivisions exist 
in full dependence upon the automobile and the 
school bus, which link them with the community 
facilities upon which they rely. 

San Francisco and the Peninsula, from the 
Presidio through San Mateo County to Palo Alto in 
northern Santa Clara County, have become an almost 
uninterrupted 35-mile urban strip. The East Bay, 
from San Pablo in Contra Costa County to Hayward 
in southern Alameda County, is a narrow 25-mile 
length of solid urbanization. Houses have already 
filled the narrow valleys in Marin County and are 
being built higher and higher on ledges up the 
mountain sides. Elsewhere in the region, commnities 
once entirely agricultural have expanded their 
boundaries enormously, and some have grown into 
major cities. Most notable example is San Jose, 
with its neighboring cities in the Santa Clara 


San Francisco —Fifty Years Later 


The San Francisco Civic Center 1sdominated by 
the dome of its French Renaissance City Hall, 
noted the only municitally owned 
opera house in the nation. Here the United 
Nations Charter and the Jatanese Peace Treaty 


were signed. 
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Above the Bay Hills 


ts the University 


Bridge in the Berkeley 
of California. 


Photo: Fred Mae 





San Francisco —1906 


"From the Ferries to Van Ness 
You're a God-forsaken mess, 
But the damndest, finest ruins 
anywhere!" 


ss Lawrence W. Harris, 1906 
The view 1s southwest from Pine and Jones 
Streets, Nob Hill, toward what is now the 


Civic Center. 


Photo: Bear Photo Combany 


Valley, where an extremely rapid urban growth is 
accompanyine the conversion of the local econony 
from an agricultural base to 4 manufacturing base, 
Behind the Berkeley Hills, the Concord-Walnut Creek 
area at the foot of Mount Diablo is gathering pop- 
ulation at a metropolis-producing rate. The San 
Francisco Bay Area today contains about 3 million 
persons, one-quarter of the population of Califor- 
nia. Within 35 years it isexpected to have 7 mil- 
lion persons. It is this growth that challenges 
the planners of the area. 

That man has not sensibly used and adapted to 
his needs all the natural endowments of the Bay 
Area is all too evident to a dispassionate planner 
looking at it with a professional eye. 

The bay is the great common denominator, but 
it is surrounded by nine counties, more than 75 
incorporated cities, 300 school districts, and 4 
special purpose districts. Rather than linking the 
peoples of the area together, the bay has more often 
served to divide them. A bitter dispute arose te 
years ago between San Francisco and Oekland, for 


instance, over the location of a second bridge 
between them, which has resulted in a virtual in-® 
Constituting a potential recreational re-§ 


passe. 
source without equal in any other urban comple 
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in the country, the bay has been polluted with 
sewage, lined solidly with industry, filled in, 
made inaccessible, and in some sections simply 
ignored. 

Hills that afford marvelous views of the bay 
and distant mountains had their residential use- 
fulness minimized by the early settlers from flat- 
ter regions, who fixed on them a gridiron pattern 
of streets that made many of them even today rel- 
atively inaccessible. The present day surge of 
migrants is finding hills in the outlying areas 
leveled by monstrous earthmovers and pushed or 
hauled into the bay to create new housing and in- 
dustrial sites. Some observers fear, with only 
slight exaggeration, that ‘a prolongation of this 
trend will result in the Bay Area becoming as flat 
as a midwestern plain and as waterless, with all 
the hills leveled and the bay filled in except 
for a token channel. 

Some of the best industrial sites have been 
misappropriated for residences, some of the best 
hillside residential sites have been despoiled, 
and some of the best recreation areas and agri- 
cultural lands used for specialty crops have dis- 
appeared under floods of no-down-payment tract 
houses. 

The automobile and the drive-in way of life 
are changing the face of .the Bay Area in this, 
its largest, wave of migration. The problems are 
beginning to emerge in clear focus, however, with 
solutions proposed that offer hopes of retaining 
the distinctive qualities of the region. After 
a long period of seeming to be a step behind cur- 
rent planning needs, of running to catch up with 
yesterday's requirements, planning today in the 
Bay Area seems to be in the ascendency. The Bay 
Area is at the turning point -- a period of de- 
cision -- and its planners have a leading role in 
its destiny. 


Planning Efforts Started Early 

The earthquake and fire of 1906 gave San Fran- 
cisco a perfect opportunity to correct its planning 
mistakes. Less than a year before, a citizens' 
Committee for the Improvement and Adornment of San 
Francisco had published a report and plan prepared 
for it by Daniel Burnham, proposing major circula- 
tion, park, and civic design improvements. But 
the city government was not organized to effectuate 
such plans, and civic pursuasion was unable to cope 
with the mood of the people to rebuild as quickly 
&8 possible. The greatest long-term tragedy of the 
earthquake and fire was not the physical loss but 
the rebuilding opportunity lost. 

In the East Bay the rapid growth after the 
quake led to a new civic sense of responsibility 
for the future, and Werner Hegeman was employed 
by Alameda County, Oakland, and Berkeley to pre- 
pare a plan. Again, effectuation proved more for- 
midable than preparation, and the impact and in- 
fluence of the report were not so great as its 
merit warranted. 

The first official planning commission in 
California was established in Berkeley in 1914. 
In 1915 the first city planning enabling act was 
adopted by the state legislature and planning com- 
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Photo: 
Straight streets were platted without regard for 


George Knight 


topography but resulted in spectacular views: Mason 
Street, north from Sacramento Street, Nob Hill. 


missions were soon established in San Bruno, Oak- 
land, Palo Alto, San Jose, and San Francisco. 

In the following years the number of city and 
county planning commissions in the Bay Area steadily 
increased. Today all nine comties have permanently 
staffed planning commissions, including the city 
and county of San Francisco, which, although tech- 
nically a county commission, functions as and is 
generally considered 4 city agency. The Bay Area 
also has more than 50 city planning commissions, 
of which approximately one-third have paid planning 
staffs of one or more persons. Professional con- 
sultants assist many of the cities and some of the 
counties in the development of their planning pro- 
grams. 

Compared with Los Angeles city or county or 
with eastern cities, the Bay Area has no large 
planning office. San Francisco, the largest city 
of the area, has the most extensive planning pro- 
gram, with a 1956-57 budget of close to $200,000 
and an authorized staff of 26 persons. Oakland, 
second largest city, has a budget of $110,000 and 
a staff of 16. County budgets and staffs are ina 
similar range. However, the important point about 
planning in the Bay Area is not the size of staffs 
and budgets, or even the great number of active 
programs. Rather, it is that there is probably more 


planning of a high quality being done here than in 
any other metropolitan region in the nation, and 
that there is more general agreement on planning 
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theory and more uniformity in the preparation of 
general plans. There is a strong tradition of local 
planning in the Bay Area; city and county govern- 
ments know what the planning job is, and most of 
them are determined to do it well. 


Regional Planning Program Proposed 

The need for regional planning is now widely 
recognized by city, county, and state officials, 
and citizens in general. As mobility increases and 
cities grow together, outmoded county lines and 
crazy quilt annexation patterns have made local 
government functions and areas of jurisdiction in- 
creasingly confusing to the average citizen. Local 
pride and prejudice are now being balanced by the 
growing realization of the oneness of the Bay Area 
and of the interdependence of its parts. 

In the past decade three unofficial councils 
of planning commissions have been organized: the 
East Bay Metropolitan Planning Council in Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties; the Tri-County Planning 
Council in San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa 
Clara Counties; and the Marin Planning Council in 
Marin County. They have made progress in improving 
cooperation among the planning commissions repre- 
sented by them, and to a lesser extent in plan 
coordination. 

Most fruitful from the standpoint of area-wide 
planning, however, has been the support given by 
all three groups to the Bay Area Planning Commis- 
sioners Conference Study Committee, set up for 
regional planning. After five failures in the 
past 50 years in efforts to establish regional 
planning, in which proposals by private groups 
and by the state government have been unsuccessful, 
this group, with the aid of the Planning Directors’ 
Committee of the Bay Area Council, has come forward 
with a proposal for a regional planning agency, 
controlled by city and county legislative bodies, 
that appears to have a favorable reception. 

It proposes the establishment of a regional 
planning district that would be able to raise its 
own funds for professional staff services. A rep- 
resentative governing board would be established 
consisting of 18 city and county legislators and 
eight citizens. 

The board would promote and encourage under- 
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standing of the need for regional cooperation and 
join with the city, county, regional, and state 
agencies, and with private groups in the develop- 
ment of effective procedures for dealing with reg- 


ional development problems that are of concern to § 
all. The board would make regional population, 
economic, traffic, and other studies for regional 


purposes and assist and strengthen city and county 
planning programs. The board would also prepare, 
adopt, and maintain a regional plan for the physical 


development of the Bay Area based on studies of | 
region-wide needs and on the master plans for the § 


city and county governments of the area. The reg- 


ional plan would provide a framework to serve as a ’ 


guide for local plans and planning programs, and 
for state and federal agencies. 

The plan, like the board, would be advisory. 
The proposal is based on the belief that the re- 


gional planning board will provide leadership in 


the public discussion of regional development prob- 


lems and that the logic of the proposed solutions § 
to such problems as expressed in the regional plan § 


will have great influence. The proposal calls for 
building up the regional plan on the basis of city 
and county master plans. 


provided for, by local plans 


Pe 
Experience may prove that major conflicts 


between local government plans and state agency 
plans cannot be resolved on a voluntary basis. 
Many officials and citizens believe that the Bay 
Area will have to establish some form of locally 
supported metropolitan-wide representative govern- 
ment for a few svecifically defined and limited 
regional tasks. If and when this is done, the pro- 
posed regional planning board will have to be ad- 
justed to fit in properly. Regardless of when this 
takes place, an advisory regional planning agency 


is needed now and could accomplish a great deal at | 


the present time. 


Regional Rapid Transit Plan 

The importance of regional planning is well 
illustrated by the work of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit Commission. Organized in 1951 
to study the transit problems of the Bay Area, the 
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It also calls for atten- | 
tion to be focussed on the over-all needs of the 
Bay Area that are not provided for, and cannot be 
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commission concluded that no definite proposals for 
rapid transit could be made until a preliminary, 
over-all regional plan for the area was available. 
Consequently, in 1953 the California legis- 
lature appropriated $400,000, which was supplemented 
with $350,000 by the nine counties, for studies 
that would lead to such a preliminary regional plan 
» and for investigations of the regional movement of 
be : people within the Bay Area as a basis for specific 
: 




















cal transit proposals. This job has now been completed. 
7 A permanent planning agency is needed to refine this 
the @ 





} plan and keep it current. 
"eg- & A closer review of the changes in the transit 
18 88 systems of the Bay Area will serve to illustrate 
the impact that the automobile age growth of the 
Bay Area has had on its community deployment and on 
ry: § relationships between its parts. 
re- In the days of the ferries (of happy memory), 
> in every evening more than 50,000 commuters headed for 
) the Ferry Building in San Francisco. Boarding one 
ions )) of the many boats in one of the world's best fleets 
plan ) of ferries, they traveled a restful 20 or 30 min- 
for) utes to Oakland, Alameda, or Sausalito, where at 
f pierside train sheds they transferred to multiple- 
» wit electric trains for short trips to their homes. 
the § After the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge was 
t be ‘ opened to traffic in 1936 and the Golden Gate Bridge 
» in 1937, more and more commuters drove their autos 
ict8 § over the bridges into San Francisco, and interurban 
ency transit patronage dwindled. The Northwestern Pacific 
618. § Railroad abandoned its train and ferry service to 
> Bey Marin County in 1939. Commuter bus service over 
ally the Golden Gate Bridge was established by Pacific 
vern- Greyhound Lines, but patronage is now lower -- 
nited § about 6,500 persons a day each way -- than was 
pro-§ the Northwestern Pacific train-ferry patronage 
e ad- in 1912, 
this Tracks were laid on the San Francisco-Oakland 
gency © Bay Bridge, and the Key System and Southern Pacific 
al at} Interurban Electric trains were run directly into 
& new San Francisco terminal. Successive reductions 
of bridge tolls increased auto travel, which cut 
into train patronage. In 1941, the Interurban 
well Electric abandoned operations, and Key System trains 
o Bay and buses took over its routes. Since then Key 
. 1951 System has abandoned several of its train routes, 
}, the § patronage has been steadily dwindling, and now Key 
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Far left: 
Park and the Bois de Boulogne. 
right of picture) 


Middle: 


extends four miles along the Pacific shore below 
Lands End. 


Left: 
Merritt, a tidal lake connected with the bay by the 


commercially important estuary separating Alameda 
from Oakland. 


Photos: 


by the East Bay train-ferry systems in 1912. 






Golden Gate Park, which ranks with Central 
Mount Diablo (ubber 
ts preserved as a state park. 





San Francisco's publicly owned Ocean Beach 





Downtown Oakland is on the shore of Lake 






Far left and left -- Fred Mae 
Center -- George Knight 


System carries fewer passengers than were carried 


Southern Pacific steam commuter train service 
on the 47-mile double-track line to San Jose con- 
tinues to attract more patronage. A high-speed 
private right-of-way, a unique fleet system of 
skip-stop, peak-hour scheduling, and the introduction 
of diesel power and modern streamlined double-deck, 
air conditioned commuter cars have attracted more 
riders. But the Southern Pacific tracks today are 
loaded to capacity. Increased patronage might 
necessitate multi-million dollar investments for a 
service regarded by the company as highly uwnprofit- 
able. 

Pacific Greyhound Peninsula and Contra Costa 
commuter bus lines are also growing in patronage 
and reflect intelligent innovations in service, 
but are regarded as unprofitable. 

Thus, the Bay Region, which once had a well 
knit interurban transit network now has an inadequate 
and incomplete one. The Bay Area Rapid Transit 
Commission's engineering consultants, Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Hall and Macdonald, recommended a 
123-mile area-wide rail rapid transit system esti- 
mated to cost $1.6 billion, with a first construc- 
tion phase costing $800 million. Although passen- 
ger revenues would maintain operating costs, capital 
expenditures for underwater tubes, subways, grade- 
separated rights-of-way, and attractive elevated 
structures would have to be met through public sub- 
sidy of about $30 million annually. 

A high level of service -- fast and frequent 
trains -- and low fares are expected to siphon off 
peak-hour congestion loads from the freeways, thus 
reducing the need for more freeways. The magnitude 
of the proposals has given pause to some skeptics, 
but has given heart and hope to those who think in 
area-wide terms. A bill to establish a Bay Area 
Transit District to carry out the plan and operate 
the system has been introduced into the 1957 session 
of the legislature. This tremendous transit plan 
is believed by most planners to offer the Bay Area 
the salvation it needs from the strangling results 
of the Frankenstein growth in the number of auto- 
mobiles and of freeways to serve them. The transit 
system will provide the balance and stability re- 
quired far a camplete system of area-wide circulation. 
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The Bayshore Freeway borders anarea of the San 
Mateo Peninsula that 15 years ago was mostly 
open fields and large estates. Now Stanford 
Research Institute, Stanford Shopping Center, 
and businessesand professions are located here. 


Photo: California Diviston of Highways 


Freeway System Is Already Under Way 

Visiting planners will find an excellent system 
of freeways linking most parts of the nine counties 
of the Bay Area. These limited access, grade- 
separated, fenced, fast traffic arteries carry autos, 
buses, and trucks and are not restricted to passen- 
ger automobiles, as are the parkways of Westchester 
County and Long Island. Except for the bridges 
over San Francisco Bay, they have no toll stations 
and are free for all traffic to use, which distin- 
guishes them from some of the turnpikes of eastern 
states. 

Most of the freeways are built as a part of 
the state highway system by the Division of Highways 
of the State Department of Public Works. Im district 
IV of this division, mde up of the nine Bay Area 
counties plus Santa Cruz County, almost 400 miles 
of freeway have been built or are under construction 
at a cost of $290 million. In 1955-56 alone, $57 
million was budgeted for freeway construction proj- 
ects and another $59 million worth of freeway proj- 
ects were under construction. Since authorized in 
1948, a two cent increase in the motor vehicle fuel 
tax, which now totals six cents, was earmarked for 
freeways and corrections of major deficiencies on 
the state highway system m a formla priority basis. 

Within the city and county of San Francisco 
alone, state freeway projects in the long-range plan 
may ev tually cost $174 million, in addition to 
more an $90 million already spent or budgeted. 
Routes built will total 27 miles. This is in ad- 
dition to a city program to construct about ten 
miles of freeway at a cost of about $30 million, 
financed by gas tax allocations to cities and bond 
funds. 

At either end of the Bay Bridge, visitors will 
find spectacular examples of the state freeway pro- 
gram. Multi-level, massive, elevated concrete 
over-and-under ramps sort out the traffic streams 
with little friction and distribute them in all 
directions. Many miles'‘of elevated structures tra- 
verse congested industrial districts. 
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The Bayshore Freeway has cost $74 million to 
date and will provide a 32-mile winterrupted express 
travel trip from the Bay Bridge to Palo Alto upm 
completion of an over-water fill causeway. 


to Gilroy in southern Santa Clara County. 


The Eastshore Freeway connects Richmond with} 


San Jose through the heart of industrial Oakland, 
where a massive double deck structure spans an 
existing wide street. 

The Golden Gate Freeway provides fast access 
to Redwood Empire vacation points and for Marin 
County auto and bus commuters. Highways to Sacra- 
mento and Stockton -- U. S. Routes 40 and 50 and 


State Route 24 -- are also being converted into 
freeways, so that in a few years almost all mjaj 
highway arteries will be of continuous freeway 


design. 
Freeways, however, have not solved all trans- 


portation problems, nor are they universally advo-# 
As each new freeway opens, higher than} 


cated. 
capacity traffic is soon attracted to it, creatin 


new congestion and nullifying its fast traffik§ 


potential. 
Freeway revolts have developed where proposei 
routes traverse built-up areas in which politically 


conscious, home owning, middle-income families live.§ 


They resent the prospect of an invasion of their 


peaceful neighborhoods by steel and concrete monster} 


breeding noise and monoxide fumes. Growing demands 
for attention to landscaping and interest in limit- 
ing some routes to automobile use only have resulte 
from the new experience gained in the past fow 
to five years. 


Regional Parks Fail to Keep Up with Growth 
Although the Bay Area as a whole lacks & 
integrated system of regional parks and recreatia@ 
areas, the East Bay Regional Park District provide 
an outstanding system of regional parks in the Bast 
Bay. In 1934 seven cities in Alameda County combinel 
to form the district, which purchased sites in su’ 
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plus watershed lands in Contra Costa ard Alameda 
Counties. The East Bay regional parks have pro- 
vided a successful experience in cooperative action 
in recreation. Expansion of this technique through- 
out the area would help assure the retention of 
the best recreational lands and provide an equitable 
distribution of the burden of maintenance and op- 
eration. This should follow upon the successful 
establishment of a regional planning board. 


Bay Area Architecture Reflects Outdoor Living 

Representative architecture in the Bay Area -- 
those buildings characterized by the name "Bay Area 
style" or "Bay Region style" -- is largely confined 
to residential structures. This work is distinguished 
chiefly by a considerable use of redwood and other 
native woods, the inclusion of large areas of glass, 
and the design of outdoor areas that are integral 
with the house or building. Often these buildings 
have @ strong oriental or, more specifically, Japan- 
ese feeling; perhaps not so much due to an actual 
aping of Japanese styles, but to a similar attitude 
and approach in the desigh of residential structures 
and surroundings. In the best of Bay Area building 
the outdoor space is as important as the enclosed 
rooms. The view and the garden are parts of the 
complete design, and balconies, terraces, and patios 
are used in the pattern of daily life. 

Tract housing in the Bay Area on the whole is 
undistinguishable from similar developments else- 
where in the country. An outstanding exception 
has been the architect designed housing being built 
by Joseph Eichler, whose tracts are found in Marin, 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, and Contra Costa Counties. 
This contractor-builder has encouraged experiment 
on the part of his architects and there has been 
& continuing and considerable refinement of the 
design since the earliest projects. These houses 
reflect the general trend of advanced design, par- 
ticularly as practiced in the Bay Area. In a new 
experimental model recently developed for display 
purposes in San Mateo, steel construction has been 
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The: shobbing center at Stonestown is considered 
an outstanding examble of integrated building 
and landscabe design. The center has under- 
ground loading facilities, serving stores 
grouped along the central pedestrian mall. 


Photo: 





California Division of Highways 


substituted for the more usual wood. 

Some unique subdivisions have been created by 
filling in submerged bay lands and the creation of 
lagoon systems resulting in neighborhoods in which 
every house has not only a two-car garage but a one- 


boat dock. One such completed tract will be seen 
in Belvedere in Marin County during the conference 
field trip. A mammoth dredging operation creating 
new land is under way now in Alameda, which will 
increase that city's area and population by 25 per 
cent. 

Open corridor schools and commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings in business and professional 
zones or industrial parks are also representative 
of the best of Bay Area design. Like the regional 
shopping centers at Stonestown, Hillsdale, and 
Stanford, they also demonstrate the integration of 
landscape design with building design. 

Although the major contribution of Bay Area 
architecture is to the design of smll buildings, 
the influence is being felt in the design of larger 
structures. 

One of the most distinguished large buildings 
is the Crown Zellerbach office building now under 
construction in downtown San Francisco. This 22- 
story tower will be set in a sunken plaza, the 
building a free standing structure that will cover 
about 20 per cent of its site. Like certain office 
buildings in New York, it reflects the newest trend 
in skyscraper design in which, rather than piling 
an immense ziggurat all over the site, a simple 
tower structure without set-backs shares the site 
with landscaped open space. 

At the other end of the office building scale, 
but no less interesting, is the new headquarters 
of the Firemen's Fund Insurance Company, 4 two- 
story, lift-slab, glass walled building covering 50 
per cent of a 12-acre site in the heart of San 
Francisco. 

In the field of recent large apartment house 
building, on the other hand, the local product is 
lacking in distinction. It is in the design of 
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small apartment houses that local architects seem 
most at home, and many excellent examples can be 
seen &11 around the bay. Redevelopment projects 
now under way in San Francisco and Richmond, if 
carried out as effectively as envisioned, will also 
contribute to good architecture. 

This then is the San Francisco Bay Area -- 
7,000 square miles of land around 400 square miles 
of water, a region slightly larger than Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. It is an area of contrasts, both 
natural -- in topography, climate, and ecology -- 
and man-made, having some of the best examples of 
planning and design and some of the worst. In this 
latter respect it is perhaps no different from other 
metropolitan complexes, but as it was founded on 
superlatives, it has continued to deal in superla- 
tives. The superlatively good and the superlatively 
bad are both available for inspection at the 1957 
ASPO National Planning Conference. 


Right: Floods of tract houses are inundating fields 
and orchards. These are in Westlake Palisades, 
Daly City, San Mateo County. 


Below: San Francisco and the Bay Area. 


Photos: Top -- California Division of Highways 
Bottom -- San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
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ASPO OFFERS MEMBERS BOOK DISCOUNTS 


By special arrangement with publishers, ASPO 
now is offering its members a discount on certain 
books in planning and related fields. 

The first selections available under this 
arrangement are the eight books published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation and the three books published 
by Architectural Press, Ltd., of London, listed 
below. 

From time to time other publications will be 
offered as arrangements are worked out with publish- 
ers. While ASPO cannot offer discounts on all 
important books published, it is hoped that a wide 
selection of planning literature can be included. 

Two order forms are enclosed with this copy 
of the NEWSLETTER for the books listed. Additional 
forms are available from the ASPO office. 

A purchase order or payment with an order 
for books will be appreciated. Please note that 
only members of ASPO may purchase at the special 
discount. Prices to other than members are the 
regular retail prices. 


Reinhold Selections 

TOWARD NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA, by Clarence Stein. 
New American Edition, 1956. 256 pp., illus. $9 
to ASPO members. (Regular price, $10.) 


MOTELS, by Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Funaro. 1955. 
286 pp., 600 photographs and plans. $12 to ASPO 
members. (Regular price, $13.50.) 


HOSPITALS, by Isadore Rosenfield. Second Revised 
Edition, 1951. 400 pp., 500 illus. $14.50 to ASPO 
members. (Regular price, $16.50.) 


SHOPPING CENTERS, by Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Fimaro. 
1951. 288 pp., 470 illus. $12 to ASPO members. 
(Regular price, $13.50.) 


HOUSING DESIGN, by Eugene Henry Klaber. 
250 pp., 200 illus. $4 to ASPO members. 
price, $4.25.) 


1954. 
(Regular 


SCHOOLS, by L. B. Perkins and W. D. Cocking. 1949. 
300 pp., 336 illus. $10.75 to ASPO members. (Reg- 
ular price, $12.) 


THE CITY, by Eliel Saarinen. 1943. 379 pp., illus. 
$4 to ASPO members. (Regular price, $5.50.) 


CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA, by Francis Violich. 1944. 
253 pp., 145 illus. $4.50 to ASPO members. (Reg- 
ular price, $3.75.) 


Architectural Press Selections 
TOMORROW'S LANDSCAPE, by Sylvia Crowe. 1956. 207 
pp., illus. $2.75 to ASPO members; $3.25 to others. 


OUTRAGE, by Ian Nairn. 1955. 90 pp., illus. $1.75 
to ASPO members; $2.25 to others. 


COUNTER-ATTACK AGAINST '‘SUBTOPIA. 1957. $1.75 to 
ASPO members; $2.25 to others. The answer to OUTRAGE; 
to be reviewed next month in the NEWSLETTER. 
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TOMORROW'S LANDSCAPE. Sylvia Crowe. Architectural 
Press, Ltd., London. 1956. 207 pp., illus. $2.75 
to ASPO members; $3.25 to others. 

In the United States there are hardy souls who 
believe that men do not have an indisputable right 
to uglify the landscape. For the most part these 
persons direct their invective to outdoor advertis- 
ing. But there are many forms of human activity 
that also result in monstrous blots in the fore- 
ground and on the horizon. Sylvia Crowe has written 
about the English landscape, both how it has been 
injured and how it has been preserved. She has 
numerous detailed suggestions on correction and 
restoration. She is not bitter, nor does she sug- 
gest that all economic activity of mankind must 
cease in order to preserve the beauty of the country- 
Side. She points out that urban development and 
human structures can just as easily fit with the 
landscape as desecrate it, if we will but use fore- 
thought. 

This study is of England, and England is not a 
large country. It is probably beyond the scope of 
any one person to duplicate the analysis for the 
entire United States. Nevertheless, it could be 
done for single counties and metropolitan regions 
and even for states. It should be done. In the 
introduction to this book, Miss Crowe says, "It is 
time to abandon the mentality of the nomadic tribes 
who take all they can from the land and pass on, 
and to learn instead to re-create the landscape in 
which we have to live." (DOH) 


OUTRAGE. Ian Nairn. Architectural Press, Ltd., 
London. 1955. Approx. 90 pp., illus. $1.75 to 
ASPO members; $2.25 to others. 

What England must do to save herself from 
Subtopia -- "the world of universal low-density 
mess" -- is the theme of this provocatively written 
book, which has equal application here. 

Mr. Nairn, in prophesying doom wnless something 
is done, says, "The City is today not so much a 
growing as a-spreading thing, fanning out over the 
land surface in the shape of suburban sprawl. How- 
ever, something even more sinister is at work: 
applied science is rendering meaningless the old 
distinction between urban and rural life; the vil- 
lager is becoming as much a commuter as the citizen 
- « - no longer geographically tied, industries 
which once mscled in on the urban set-up are getting 
out of the mess they did so much to make and making 
& new mess outside. The arterial road has devel- 
oped a way of life of its own with its own ribbon- 
type development -- villa, ‘caff', garage, motel, 
caravan camp -- carried into the heart of a country- 
side which is under sentence to machine agriculture.” 

The author is harsh in his criticism of planning 
policy in England: "Any hope of intelligent inter- 
pretation was lost when planning was tied down step 
by step with local government, and made into another 
unrewarding office job." 

He does make recommendations, however, and 
offers some precepts and a checklist of malpractices 
going on in town, suburb, country, and "wild," which 
he urges laymen to use in getting action in the 
"development and enhancement of the differences 
between places." (JA) 
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LEGISLATION PROPOSED 


CONNECTICUT 

House Bill 1141 -- Would remove from the general 
statutes a provision for arbitrary use of the zon- 
ing power by municipal officials without a require- 
ment of adoption, after public hearing, of reg- 
ulations therefor, and without other methods of 
protection against arbitrary use of the zoning 
power and without provision of a local board of 
appeals. 

House Bill 1142 -- An act to provide for combined 
planning and zoning commissions with more than five 
members. 

House Bill 1149 -- An act providing for official 
maps for municipalities. 

House Bill 1140 -- An act clarifying the powers 
and duties of towns and zoning commissions in re- 
gard to the regulation of trailer camps and sand 
and gravel pits. 

House Bill 1146 -- An act to assure that regional 
planning authorities are representative of the 
planning region as defined by the Connecticut de- 
velopment commission, and to extend the powers of 
such authorities to include the entire planning 
region. 

















MARYLAND 

Roadside Control -- Three bills, two of which would 
require every county to designate as commercial or 
noncommercial the roadside of all public roads and 
thoroughrares within a county; can designate as 
commercial only those areas of the roadside that 
are currently devoted in whole or in considerable 
part to commercial, industrial, or related uses. 
The third bill would permit construction of gasoline 
stations on all roads. 





MIC HIGAN 

Township Planning -- Provides for township planning, 
the creation, organization, powers, and duties of 
township planning commissions, and the regulation 
and subdivision of land. 





MISSOURI 

Industrial Development -- State constitutional 
amendment to permit cities to issue revenue bonds 
for construction of industrial plants for lease to 
private industries. 





MONTANA 

House Bill 413 -- Enabling legislation to permit 
cities or cities and counties to form planning 
boards. Responsibility for platting and zoning 
control could be delegated to the planning board 
by the local governing bodies that create such 
boards. 





OREGON 

County Planning -- Counties of less than 15,000 
population would be permitted to set up a planning 
commission; counties of 15,000 or more would be 
required to do so. 

County Service Districts -- Such a district could 
be voted into existence upon presentation to the 
county governing body of voters' petitions signed 
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by 10 per cent of the residents of an area. The 
districts could provide for such services as fire 
protection, parks and recreation, sanitation, street 
lighting, streets, sidewalks, and water. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Industrial Development -- Would create a state in- 
dustrial development authority and provide $500,000 
from which it could make second mortgage loans to 
new or expanding industries. 





SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION 


The Council of State Governments has included 


in its Suggested State Legislation for 1957 (Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago jf 
$1.50) several proposals that deal 7 





373 207 pp. 
with planning and related subjects. 

Among them are (1) state planning services; 
(2) metropolitan areas; (3) state water resource 
programs; (4) flood plain regulation; and (5) co- 


ordination of atomic development, with some reg- J 


ulatory suggestions. 





SIDEWALKS ARE A PEDESTRIAN SUBJECT 


Anything as pedestrian as a sidewalk is seldom 
thought of as a subject for controversy. But the 
fact of the matter is that to parents of small 
children, as well as to others, they are a matter 
of vital impartance, particularly in new subdivisions, 
On the other hand, there are people who question 
whether they do contribute to safety; others who 
question whether there should be a sidewalk on one 
or both sides of a street -- or none. 





Sidewalks in the Suburbs, the February PLANNIN 
ADVISORY SERVICE Information Report (No. 95), deals 
with these questions and those of how to finance 
their installation, of design standards, and public 
vs. private responsibility for them. 

The report is one in the PLANNING ADVISOR 
SERVICE monthly series, available to subscribers 





on &n annual basis. Rates will be given on request. 
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THE OFFICE BUILDING BOOM 


In major cities across the country an office 
pbuilding boom is under way. With it has come some 
concern over whether parking, traffic, transit, and 
open space requirements are being considered. 

Statistics show that by far more people enter 
the central business district of a city for work 
or for a combination of work and business than for 
any other reasons. The Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, in its 1956 study, Highway Traffic 
Estimation (See February NEWSLETTER, p. 16), shows 
that, for instance, in Detroit 49.7 per cent of the 
people entering the CBD come, for work; 59.8 per cent 
come for a combination of work and business. In 
Washington the percentages are 45.6 for work and 
53.8 for a combination of work and business. 

Additional office space brings additional 
workers and more people transacting business into 
the CBD. 

Miles L. Colean, economist, has predicted a 
4 per cent increase in commercial building during 
1957, with office buildings, particularly outside 
New York City, an important part of this increase. 

In London, where 42 million square feet of 
office space (which will accommodate 278 ,000 workers ) 
have been added since 1948, the concern is even 
greater. England, which has the power to impose 
planning controls on most construction, is officially 
worried that the London office building boom is 
going counter to the dispersal and new towns pro- 
grams; about the amount of land being used for 
office buildings in relation to the amowt of hous- 
ing nearby; and about the size of office buildings 
in relation to the size of the sites on which they 
are being built. 

In Manhattan, 109 office buildings, totaling 
35,973,000 square feet of space, have been built 
since World War II or are about to be erected. 
They provide space for approximately 290,000 office 





» workers. 


Robert Moses, New York City construction co- 
ordinator, has taken builders and businessmen to 
task for not taking a greater interest in over-all 
city planning problems in the erection of the new 
buildings. Too many builders, Mr. Moses claims, 
have defied the principle that the height and bulk 
of structures should be related to the capacity of 
the streets. The curses of overcrowding and traffic 
congestion can only be solved by more one-way streets, 
elevated expressways, staggered working hours, 
night deliveries, off-street public parking garages, 
and terminals, he warned. 

The warning is reminiscent of the furor that 
was raised in 1954, when a developer proposed build- 
ing 5 million square feet of office space in a 
skyscraper above Grand Central terminal in New York. 
Besides the architects who protested the elimina- 
tion of the architecturally famous Grand Central 
concourse, planners and others protested that the 
building would increase such problems as traffic, 
parking, and transportation in what already was a 
badly congested area. 

Philadelphia got its first new office space 
ina quarter of a century when Number Three Fenn 
Center was opened for occupancy in 1955. Since 
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then other new buildings have gone up for a total 
of 1 million square feet of space -- the biggest 
additions since 1931, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia reports. Additional space will also 
be made available in downtown Philadelphia during 
1957. 

Chicago, which actually suffered a net shrink- 
age of 550,000 square feet of office space between 
1936 and 1950, is showing an upward trend. First 
of the post-war giants was the new Prudential In- 
surance Company building in the Loop. In January, 
plans for the first new skyscraper on La Salle Street 
(the Wall Street of Chicago) were announced. The 
building will have about 650,000 square feet of 
rentable area. It is the first planned in the 
Ia Salle Street area since the Field building was 
completed in 1934. Meanwhile, five major office 
structures are under construction in the Loop. 

Los Angeles, which years ago set a 13-story 
limit on construction because of the hazards of 
earthquakes to tall buildings, is now raising it. 
The new limit requires only that the total floor 
area of & building not exceed 13 times the buildable 
area of its site. 

The change is expected to bring on an office 
building spree, particularly in the downtown area. 
One large office building center, started in 1955 
by the Union Oil Company of California, will add 
1 million square feet of office space alone. 

The Downtown Business Men's Association of 
Los Angeles has said that the area now has 1 mil- 
lion square feet less office space than it had 25 
years ago. Much of that space was torn down to 
make way for off-street parking. Now there is need 
for more office space and more parking space. 

Denver, in the post-war period through 1955 
built 1 million square feet of office space in the 
downtown area alone. Two of the new buildings are 
23-story structures. In 1953, Denver had less than 
2 million feet of rental offices altogether -- less 
than was available in 1935. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The council of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning will meet in West 
Berlin the week of August 25 to discuss "Urban Land 
Policy: (Condemation, Land Assembly, Replotting for 
Urban Redevelopment and for Large Housing Projects." 
The sessions will be held during an international 
exposition of housing and planning involving the 
rebuilding of the [ansa district near the Tiergarten 
in Berlin. Charles S. Ascher, 684 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, has additional information on the pro- 
gram and participation. 








"Town and Country" is the theme of the 13th 
congress of the International Union of Local Auth- 
orities, to be held at the Hague, Netherlands, June 
12 through 18. Participants will discuss the prob- 
lems of expanding cities generally and in relation 
to rural areas, traffic congestion, and the strength- 
ening of community life in rural areas. Additional 
information is available from Orin Nolting, Secretary, 
U. S. Committee for International Municipal Cooper- 
ation, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 








PERSONALS 


J. E. BARIL is now manager of the planning department, 
Florida Development Commission in Tallahassee. He 
was city planner III with the Miami City Planning 
Board. 


LACHLAN F. BLAIR has resigned as chief of the plan- 
ning division of the Rhode Island Development Council 
to form Blair Associates, planning and development 
advisors, with an office at 350 Benefit Street, Provi- 
dence. DAVID A. GROSSMAN and STUART W. STEIN, both 
of whom have been on the staff of the RIDC, are now 
associated with Mr. Blair. 


FRANCIS CHICHESTER, formerly planning technician 
with the Metropolitan Area Planning Commission of 
Pulaski County, Little Rock, is now a junior planner 
with the King Coumty Planning Commission in Seattle. 


W. C. DUTTON, director of planning for Charleston 
County, South Carolina, has been appointed consultant 
on city planning for the city of Charleston, in addi- 
tion to his position with the county. 


ROBERT J. FAIRMAN has been named planning director 
for the city planning commission in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. He had been planning associate for the city 
of Long Beach, California. 


ROBERT F. FOELLER has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods as technical 
manager for ACTION's education and field service 
programs. He was formerly plan director of the 
Toledo-Lucas County, Ohio plan commission. 


IRENE PRESTON GILBRIDE, chairman of the Citizens' 
Committee for Slum Clearance and Low Rental Housing 
in Montreal, was cited for her work in housing and 
Plarining and given an honorary membership in the 
Community Planning Association of Canada by the 
association at its tenth anniversary dinner. 


ERIC A. GRUBB, executive secretary of the Hartford 
commission on the city plan, has joined the Cleve- 
land city planning commission in charge of super- 
vising and coordinating technical work and direct- 
ing revisions of the comprehensive plan. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, city planner in Fort Willian, 
Ontario, Canada, has accepted the position of assoc- 
iate planner with the Metropolitan Planning Con- 
mission of Greater Winnipeg. 


ROBERT B. HOTALING, planning director of the city 
planning board of Portland, Maine, has been appointed 
urban planner at Michigan State University, East 
lansing. 


LEO JAKOBSON, architect and city planner of Helsinki, 
Finland, has joined Harold F. Wise Associates, plan- 
ning consultants, in Palo Alto, California. 


WALTER E. KEYES, planning consultant of Tallahassee, 


Florida and former executive secretary and director 
of the Florida gtate Improvement Commissim, has been 
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HARRY GLEN CRAWFORD, 72, of Mobile, Alabama, died 
late in December after a long illness. Mr. Crawford 
had been a member of the Mobile Planning Commission 
for ten years and had been chairman of the Mobile 
board of zoning adjustment. 


JAMES B. GREGG, 47, senior planner with the Columbus, 
Ohio city planning commission, died in February. 
Mr. Gregg had been director of the Portsmouth, Ohio 


planning commission and an ASPO member since 1936, | 





appointed regional administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Region III office in Atlanta. 


FRANK KIRK has been appointed community planner inj 
charge of the Near West Side Urban Renewal Project JJ 


for the Community Conservation Board of Chicago, 


WILLIAM E. LORETTA of Las Vegas, Nevada is now with 
the Santa Clara, California City Planning Department 
as city planner. 


EVERETT B. MANSUR, a planning consultant and chair- | 


man of the San Gabriel, California planning con- 


mission, was elected president of the Southern § 


California Planning Congress in December. 


The Portland, Oregon city planning commission an- 
nounces the following appointments: JOHN B. KENWARD, 
assistant director (urban renewal), former planning 
director in Santa Barbara; RODNEY O'HISER, city plan- 
ner II; GEORGE YOST and JAMES COLEMAN as city planners 
I (urban renewal); and STANIEY JONES and WILLIAM JOM- 
SON as city planners I. ROBERT E, KEITH and FRANK J, 
FROST heve been promoted to city planners II. 


GEORGE E. REED, planning analyst with the city of 
Phoenix planning department, is now assistant plan- 
ner with the Cmtra Costa County Planning Commissia 
in Martinez, California. 


DONALD B. SALYER, formerly chief planner with a Des 
Moines, Iowa firm, has been named assistant city 
planner for Waterloo, Iowa. 


RAE TURRINI has been appointed assistant planner fa 
the city planning commission of Concord, California. 
She had been with the Contra Costa County Plannin 
Commission in Martinez, California. 


BLANCHE LEMCO van GINKEL has resigned as assistant 
professor of city planning at the University of 
Pennsylvania and is now practicing architecture ani 
city planning in partnership with her husband, H. P. 
Daniel van Ginkel, in Montreal. 


JOHN E, VANCE, chief of the information divisia 
of the Rhode Island Development Council, has bee 
promoted to chief of the planning division, sut- 
ceeding Lachlan F. Blair. 


W. WRONSKI is now planning director for the Township 
of Etobicoke Planning Board in Toronto. He had be@ 
deputy to the planning director of Toronto. 
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PLANNING LEGAL NOTES 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 





Redevelopment Area May Include Nonslum Buildings. 





Worcester Knitting Realty Co. ve Worcester 
Housing Authority et ale, Supreme Judicial Court 
of Massachusetts, Nove. 19, 1956, 138 NeE.2d 356. 

The Worcester housing authority established a 
redevelopment area. Plaintiff asserted that some 
of the buildings in the area were nonslum in char- 
acter; that these consisted of buildings in good 
condition, well built, and fully occupied. The 
matter had been in litigation before, but an at- 
tempt was made in this case to show that all the 
relevant issues in the previous litigation had not 
been decided. 

The court held that nonslum buildings might 
be included in a redevelopment project; otherwise 
in many cases the new development could not be so 
related to adjacent parts of the municipality and 
its over-all planning as to give any chance of 
success to the plan to rehabilitate and rebuild 
a substandard area. 


Redevelopment Project: Sound, 
May Be Included. 

Starr et al. ve. Nashville Housing Authority 
et ale, United States District Court, Me D., Tenn- 
essee, Nashville Division, Oct. 8, 1956, 145 Fe 
Supp. 498. 

Plaintiffs are the owners of nonslum structures 
within a redevelopment area in the city of Nashville. 
One of the plaintiffs is the owner of a well main- 
tained motion picture theater used by Negro patrons. 
Another building is occupied by a Montgomery Ward 
store. The Nashville housing authority undertook 
what is known as the Capitol Hill Redevelopment 
Project, which is back of the state capitol. Part 
of the area is to be used for the construction of 
a boulevard. In the proposed plan for redevelop- 
ment, the block that includes plaintiffs' proper- 
ties does not have a designated use. The plan 
provides that the permitted uses will be office 
and professional buildings, retail and department 
stores, banks, theaters, etc.3; in other words, for 
comercial, but not for residential or industrial 
purposes. 

At the time of the hearing of this suit, all 
of the property in the project area had been ac- 
quired by the housing authority, with the exception 
of plaintiffs' properties. Most of the buildings 
had been demolished. (The editor of ZONING DIGEST 
visited the project recently. At the same time he 
visited the site of the state hospital, adjacent to 
the airport, which was a matter of litigation sun- 
mrized in ZONING DIGEST recently.) 

The Nashville housing authority had deter- 
mined that the acquisition of plaintiffs' prop- 
erties was necessary in carrying out a redevelop- 
ment plan. 

The court held that the inclusion of plain- 
tiffs' properties was proper, saying that the deter- 
mination of the area to be included in the redevelop- 
ment project is within the reasonable discretion of 
the legislative authorities. The court cited Berman 


Nonslum Buildings 
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v. Parker. The court also said, "The defendant 
Nashville Housing Authority as a redevelopment 
agency must approach the problem of the blighted 
parts of the community on an area, rather than on 
a structure by structure, basis, and it is im- 
material that some particular structure within 
such area my be safe, sound, and well kept." 


Redevelopment Area May Be Used as Temporary Parking 
Lot. 

_— Biegel &Feig Realty Cort. v. City of New York, 
Supreme Court, New York County, Sebt. 19,1956, 156 
N.Y.S.2d 548. 

Suit was brought by a taxpayer to restrain the 
operation of a parking lot on land acquired for a 
slum clearance project and known as the Manhattantown 
project. The land had been purchased from the city 
by Manhattantown, Inc., which agreed to pay taxes 
on the property and to share the net return from 
rental of the property. 

It was contended by plaintiff that the park- 
ing lot use is unfair to competitors in the vicinity 
because the owners of the site are enabled to charge 
lower rates as a result of the reduced prices paid 
by them for the land. The court held this argument 
to be irrelevant, saying that every slum clearance 
project represents competition to property owners 
and commercial enterprises conducted in the project. 
The court said that the prime intent of the law is 
to clear the slums, and that unless the use complained 
of is expressly prohibited in the redevelopment con- 
tract or is inconsistent with its purposes, or causes 
delay in the prosecution of the work, a taxpayer's 
action may not be invoked to restrain public officials 
from granting permission for a use that they re- 
gard as beneficial to the project and in the public 
interest. 





Building Line May Not Be Changed without Good Reason. 

Hayes ve City of Hartford, Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut, Nove 13, 1956, 127 Av2d 75. 

Plaintiffs sought an injunction to restrain the 
city of Hartford from changing an established build- 
ing line. In September 1954 the council, which is 
the legislative body, adopted a resolution re-estab- 
lishing the building line in a certain block on 
Farmington Avenue by setting it three feet nearer 
to the center line of the street than the existing 
building line. 

It was contended that the building line could 
be established only by ordinance, rather than by 
resolution. The Supreme Court of Errors, however, 
disposed of the matter on a more fundamental basis. 
The court said that no facts were presented to 
show that the change in the building line reason- 
abby promotes the public health, safety, or wel- 
fare, or serves any public use. It appears to 
have no other purpose than to except a single prop- 
erty from an established line for some individual 
advantage. 

The change was, therefore, void on constitutional 
grounds. 
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THE CRACK IN THE PICTURE WINDOW. John Keats. Houg 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston. 1957. 1 
pp., illus., biblio. $3. 

The author reckons that the mass production 
suburbs are vicious and debilitating. He takes a 
mythical couple, John and Mary Drone, down the pre- 
fab path to perdition, documenting the story with 
quotations from several authoritative sources, in- 
cluding the Teague Committee investigation and Dr. 
Leonard Duhl's 1955 ASPO conference paper. Much of 
the book is broad humor, and there is too much truth 
in his accusations for comfort. Planners, who have 
long recognized the problem, will be amused and 
probably unhappy with the author's proposed remedies 
-- particularly with the miracles Mr. Keats believes 
can be accomplished by zoning. When the book gets 
specific about locations, the area is metropolitan 
Washington. (DOH) 
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1956 RECREATION AND PARK YEARBOOK. Edited by George 
D. Butler. National Recreation Association, 8 West 
Eighth Street, New York 11. 1956. 116 pp. $2. 

An updating of the previous study made in 1950. 
Covers the extent and scope of public park and rec- 
reation operations in nearly 2,800 communities. New 
data includes information on school sites for rec- 
reation, playground registration, and divisional 
organization of park departments in large cities. 


POPULATION ESTIMATES FOR SURVIVAL PLANNING and 
APPENDIXES. Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 1956. $81 and 17 
pp., tables, maps, form samples. 

A detailed method of procedure for estimating 
daytime, nighttime, and resident populations using 
census, employment, cordon count, and other data, 
and by sampling. A useful report. 


COMPREHENSIVE MASTER PLAN. Planning Board, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey. Scott Bagby, Robert Catlin, Con- 
sultants, 320 Fulton East, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1956. 58 pp., mps. $3. 


A GENERAL PLAN FOR SARATOGA. Santa Clara County 
Planning Commission, Civic Center, First and Rosa 
Streets, San Jose. 1956. 16 pp,, mops. 


PLAN OF METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. Nashville and 
Davidson County Planning Commissions, 301 City- 
County Building, Public Square, Nashville. 1956. 
69 pp., charts. 


REPORT ON THE NORTHERLY PORTION OF THE NEW YORK 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH DIOCESE. C. Earl Morrow, 
205 East 4Ond Street, New York 17. 1956. 19 pp. 


FINANCING THE CIVIC AUDITORIUM. Pennsylvania Economy 
League, Inc., 1029 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 
19. 1956. Unpaged. 


SMALL CRAFT HARBORS -- Preliminary Master Plan. 


Contra Costa County Planning Commission, Martinez, 
California. 1956. Unpaged, illus. 
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Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers; not from ASPO. They represent only a 
fraction of the more than 600 that ASPO gets monthly, 


AIR POLLUTION HANDBOOK. Edited by Paul L. Magill, 
Francis R. Holden, Charles Ackley. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
1956. 670 pp., illus., tables, charts. $15. 

A compilation of information on the growing 
science of air pollution control. Topics include 
city planning and industrial plant location; chen- 
istry and physics of contaminated atmospheres; 
weather effects; effects on humans, farm animals, 
and vegetation; sampling procedures; analytical and 
experimental test methods; and abatement equipment 
and processes. The last chapter is on air pollutia 
legislation. It is surprising to find that the 
propiety of regulation by legislation is stiil 
questioned by some. Nevertheless, the planning 
agency of any urban community plagued with air pol- 


lution or the threat of it (and which one isn't?) J 


will find this handbook a useful reference. (MM) 


THE RAILROAD STATION. Carroll L. V. Meeks. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 1956. 
203 pp., illus. $7.50. 

The role of the railroad station in the plan- 
ning of cities is not treated in this book. Instead, 
it is a study of the architecture of passenger rail- 
road stations -- in the United States and Europe -- 
as @ type especially representative of the prob- 
lems of design posed by the Industrial Revolution. 
The author points out that there was no functional 
precedent for the depot; every solution had to be 
invented. The same, of course, is true of airports 
and heliports today, and some of the “lessons” of 
depots may well carry over to problems of desig 
created by even newer technical developments. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT PLAN, Part I -- Circulatia 
System. City Planning Commission, Room 222, City 
Hall, Cincinnati 2. 1957. 17 pp., maps. $1. 

If you want a glimpse of the future of central 
business districts, study this and the Gruen pla 
for Fort Worth. There can be little doubt that 
we are finally beginning to recognize the most 
important and versatile method of transportation -- 
walking! 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF LAND USE AND GOVERNMENTAL SER- 
VICES -- Saline Area. Washtenaw County Planning 
Commission, County Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1956. 86 pp., tables. $1. 

An interesting analysis of costs of services 
and tax revenues produced -- subject, of course, 
to all the questions that such studies raise. Ai 
interesting figure is that for trailers: required 
services cost $4,405; tax revenue produced is $615. 


LOCAL PLANNING AND ZONING -- A Manual of Powers ani 
Procedures. State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. Revised 1956. 89 pp 

The latest edition of this very fine manual. 
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